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the districts under direct Spartan dominion, did not count politically at all, while within those districts the hostility of the subject Helots to their Spartan masters constituted a perpetual danger.
As the outcome of these conditions, there was always a cross division in the states which were leagued with Athens or leagued with Sparta: an oligarchical faction in the cities of the Athenian Empire, which was fostered by Sparta and hoped to recover its own power through the support of an alliance with the oligarchical Peloponnesian power; and in the cities of the Peloponnesian League a democratic faction, which hoped in like manner to achieve an ascendency by the help of and in alliance with Athens, the Great Democracy. In each League the cities were conscious of the oppressive domination of the leading state, which in itself served as an encouragement to the antagonistic faction; but the active motive of revolt was almost invariably to be found in the desire of the faction which was out of power to capture the control.
The ideal of Pericles was a democratic imperialism. As concerned the Attic state, the government was to be in the form of a pure democracy, wherein whatever survived of privilege should be accompanied by equivalent burdens; while the democracy itself should be swayed by the moral ascendency of an individual. So, also, the Athenian Empire was to be an aggregate of democratic states, swayed by the moral ascendency of the one intellectually supreme state, Athens itself. But here the moral ascendency was insufficient; the state which was intellectually supreme must also exercise a coercive power over her neighbors. The establishment of an Athenian democracy under his own direction, and of a Greek Empire tinder Athenian direction, were the two fundamental and associated objects in view. The weak points in the Periclean conception lay first in the fact that the ideal demanded a Pericles, not only to bring it into existence, but to preserve it. An ideal which depends on the-moral ascendency of one man requires the existence of the one man fitted to exercise such an ascendency. The second defect lay in the fact that the moral ascendency of the intellectually supreme state-required to be reinforced by coercive powers.
The completion of the Athenian democracy, the legitimate development along the lines of the constitution of Cleisthenes, was the joint work of Ephialtes and' Pericles, and was no contravention of the policy of the three great men of the last generation, Themistocles, Aristides, and Xanthippus. Pericles, the son of the third, might almost be said to have united in his own person the genius of the first and the character of the second. The great democratic advance would seem to have been made at the moment when Kimon, the representative of patriotic conservatism, was engaged in- the w&forttmate Messeniar* expedition; though patriotic conservatism^